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President’s  Message 

The  following  contains  the  basic  thoughts 
of  President  Rich  Cross,  but  was  written  by 
CLARfQN  Editor  Dick  Duncan.  We  are  sorry 
to  report  that  Rich  Cross  had  a heart  attack 
on  November  25.  However,  he  is  steadily  im- 
proving. Within  a day  of  the  attack,  he  was 
responding  to  medication,  and  by  the  end  of 
November,  was  back  home.  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  we  have  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Rich  Cross  will  be  back  on  his  feet, 
and  in  good  shape.  Our  prayers  are  with  him. 

We  had  another  outstanding  PAN  Coin  Show  and  Convention  in 
Pittsburgh  (Monroeville)  on  October  25  to  27.  Our  sincere 
thanks  to  a great  many  members  who  contributed  to  that  suc- 
cess. The  list  includes  many  - but  in  particular,  we  must  single 
out  Kathy  Sarosi  and  John  Paul  Sarosi. 

Congratulations  to  the  exhibit  award  winners  --  “Best  of  Show  “ 
winner  Gerry  Kochel,  plus  John  Eshbach  and  DonCarlucd.  And 
the  other  exhibits  were  very  fine,  also. 

The  trouble  with  just  naming  a few  is  that  many  other  impor- 
tant people  are  not  mentioned.  But  nevertheless  it  was  truly  a 
priceless  moment  when  we  could  single  out  Eileen  Kaminsky  as 
the  winner  of  our  Bob  Matylewicz  Award  - signifying  one  per- 
son who’s  been  an  outstanding  contributor  to  the  success  of 
PAN.  Congratulations,  Eileen.  You  really  deserve  this  one! 

Of  course,  it  was  a very  sad  thing  to  realize  we  had  lost  another 
one  of  our  top-notch  members  - and  a true  friend  of  PAN  - 
Rodger  Hershev.  Our  sincere  condolences  to  his  family. 

As  we  wrap  up  another  great  year  for  PAN,  I extend  my  very 
best  wishes  to  all  members  and  their  loved  ones.  And  certainly 
all  of  the  Officers  of  this  organization  extend  the  warmest  best 
wishes  for  the  holidays  - to  all  of  you.  Happy  1997! 

Richard  E.  Cross 
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We’ll  Miss  You,  Rodger  Hershey 


In  October,  PAN  lost  a very  good 
friend  as  Rodger  E. Hershey  died. 
He  was  73  years  old,  and  had  led 
a full  life. 

U . S .Marines 

Rodger's  career  - for  30  years  - 
was  spent  in  the  U.S.  Marines, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lt. 
Colonel.  That's  the  highest 
rank  that  a person  can  attain, 
after  starting  as  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. He  retired  over  25  years 
ago,  but  the  license  plate  on 
his  car  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  still  proud  of  his  Marine 
background.  It  stated  "USMC-30." 

A Marine  Wife 

He  met  the  young  woman  who  would 
become  his  wife  at  Camp  LeJeune 
- where  she  was  also  a Marine. 

In  fact,  when  they  got  married, 
Dorotha  Dailey  had  just  received 
a promotion  - meaning  she  out- 
ranked her  husband. Dottie  didn't 
make  an  issue  of  that,  however. 
She  said,  "I  didn't  wear  my 
stripes  on  my  wedding  dress." 

Oh  yes  - they  had  to  get  the 
permission  of  the  Marines  before 
they  could  tie  the  knot.  Dottie 
did  not  spend  much  more  time  in 
the  service,  however, as  she  soon 
became  a full-time  mother. 

His  friends  note  that  Rodger  en- 
joyed Gin  Rummy  and  talking  to 
all  kinds  of  people  - especially 
children.  Also,  he  was  fond  of 
jokes  - some  of  which  would 
embarrass  his  good  wife. 

A Numismatist 

His  interest  in  coins  began  aft- 
er he  left  the  service. A partic- 
ular interest  was  the  field  of 
tokens.  In  fact,  Rodger  won  the 
"People's  Choice"  Award  for  a 
token  exhibit  at  the  Centennial 
A.N.A.  Show  in  Chicago  in  1991. 
His  token  exhibits  were  also 
very  popular  at  PAN  Shows. 


Besides  his  wife,  Rodger  leaves 
3 daughters  - Suzanne  Ford,  liv- 
ing in  Saudi  Arabia,  Michelle 
Poccia  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
and  Denise  Seaman  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.;  plus  2 sons,  Rodger  E.  Jr. 
of  Corvallis,  Oregon, and  Paul  J. 
of  San  Francisco.  He  also  leaves 
a brother,  Joseph, of  Penn  Hills, 
and  eight  grandchildren. 

His  obituary  suggested  that  mem- 
orials may  be  sent  to  the  Penn 
Hills  Library, 240  Aster  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235. 

A Numismatic  Tribute 
Numismatic  friends  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  feel  it  would  also  be 
nice  to  memorialize  Rodger  by 
putting  his  name  on  the  A.N.A. 
"People's  Choice"  Award.  This  is 
reportedly  the  only  exhibitor 
award  that, so  far, does  not  carry 
the  name  of  anyone . To  do  this , 
$3500  must  be  donated  to  A.N.A. 

So  far,  over  $2500  has  been  con- 
tributed for  this  purpose.  If 
you  wish  to  make  such  a donation 
checks  should  be  made  out  to  the 
A.N.A.-  with  "R.E. Hershey  Memor- 
ial" on  the  memo  line.  Mail  the 
check  to  Ruthann  Bretell,  Con- 
vention Director,  American  Num- 
ismatic Assn.,  818  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80903-3279. 

We'll  certainly  miss  you, Rodger. 


Gerald  T.  Krupa  - Numismatist 


Rare  U.S.  Coinage  rtf  1V\  Member.  ANA.  PAN 
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A REMARKABLE  PAN  SHOW 


The  1996  PAN  Coin  Show  and  Exhibition, 
held  October  25,  26  and  27  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Expomart  (in  Monroeville)  is  now 
history.  It  was  another  very  successful 
show  - with  about  75  dealer  tables,  many 
numismatic  club  meetings,  excellent  ex- 
hibits...and  a great  banquet,  held  at  the 
adjoining  Radisson  Hotel. 

Meetings 

The  meetings  included  the  following  num- 
ismatic clubs:  Pennsylvania  Area  Token 
Collectors’  Organization  (PATCO);  Civil 
War  Token  Society  (CWTS);  Early  Ameri- 
can Coppers  Society  (EAC);  and  the  Nu- 
mismatic Bibliomania  Society  (NBS).  The 
host  organization,  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Numismatists  (PAN),  also  held 
a brief  business  meeting. 

Exhibits 

There  were  many  outstanding  exhibits  on 
display  at  the  show  - a couple  of  which 
had  already  won  First  Place  awards  at  the 
August  A.N.A.  national  Convention  in 
Denver,  Colorado. 

“Best  of  Show”  at  the  PAN  Convention 
proved  to  be  Gerald  Kochel’s  exhibit  of 
Colonial  currency,  entitled  “The  May  9, 
1776  issue  of  Colonial  Currency.”  All  of 
the  16  notes  in  the  three-case  exhibit  had 
been  signed  by  Adam  Hubley  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

The  second-place  exhibit  winner  was 
John  Eshbach,  for  his  display  featuring 
an  unusual  commemorative  medal, 
entitled  “Story  of  a Souvenir.” 

The  third-place  exhibit  award  went  to 
Don  Carlucci  for  his  impressive  display 


of  medals  featuring  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It’s  too  bad  that  more  exhibits 
couldn’t  be  recognized  with  awards  -- 
because  all  of  them  were  beautifully  put 
together.  Presenting  awards  for  exhibits 
was  Exhibit  Chairman  Tom  Fort. 

Banquet 

The  banquet  on  Saturday  evening  feat- 
ured the  (difficult-to-choose)  selection  of 
either  Prime  Rib  of  Beef  or  Baked  Orange 
Roughy  as  the  main  course,  plus  lots  of 
accompanying  “goodies.”  Gerald  Kochel 
served  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  his 
duties  included  introducing  the  program 
- which  was  a very  fascinating  one  on 
“The  Shipwreck  that  Changed  American 
History,”  presented  by  Tom  Sebrinq. 

Gerry  also  served  as  Auctioneer,  with  1 8 
different  items  (donated  by  generous 
friends  of  PAN)  going  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  result  of  the  auction  was  a 
total  of  $332.  taken  in  to  help  the  finances 
of  our  favorite  numismatic  organization. 

The  Big  Award 

Every  year,  a very  deserving  member  of 
PAN  is  recognized  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  organization  - with  the  name  on 
this  award  serving  to  remember  our  de- 
ceased past  President,  Bob  Matylewicz. 
Presented  by  our  current  President 
Richard  Cross,  the  latest  Matylewicz 
Award  went  to  a most  deserving  Eileen 
Kelly  Kaminsky.  Eileen,  who  has  served 
PAN  faithfully  for  many  years,  could 
usually  be  found  on  duty  at  the  show 
entrance,  welcoming  visitors  to  this  year’s 
PAN  Show.  Oh  yes  --  we’re  also  happy 
to  report  that  Eileen  was  quite  surprised 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  award. 
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Pictured  at  the  right  is  the  surprised 
winner  of  the  1996  Matylewicz  Award  for 
outstanding  service  to  PAN  - Eileen 
Kaminsky.  She’s  shown  receiving  the 
award  from  President  Richard  Cross. 


Below,  receiving  his  third-place  exhibit 
award  from  Exhibit  Chairman  Tom  Fort , 
is  Don  Carlucci  (shown  at  the  left). 


Below  is  the  first  exhibit  case  of  Gerald 
Kochel’s  “Best  of  Show”  winning  exhibit 
featuring  Colonial  Currency  from  1776. 


The  second-place  exhibit  winner  was 
John  Eshbach,  who  is  pictured  below  (on 
the  left)  receiving  award  from  Tom  Fort. 


Below  is  the  “Best  of  Show”  exhibit  award 
winner,  Gerald  Kochel  (on  the  left),  who 
is  receiving  his  award  plaque  from  the 
Exhibit  Chairman  Tom  Fort. 
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Odd  Denomination  U.S.  Coinage 

by  Charles  Rmbrass 


When  talking  about  odd  denomin- 
ations, I first  had  to  decide  ujhich 
ones  mere  indeed  “odd.”  First 
off,  I am  a collector  of  modest 
means,  and  I like  to  own  the 
coins  I am  researching.  That  elim- 
inates $1  and  $3  Gold  Pieces. 

Secondly,  denominations  that 
were  not  called  for  in  our  original 
legislation,  but  came  later,  do 
qualify.  Thirdly,  an  odd  denomin- 
ation coin  was  generally  not 
accepted  by  the  public,  and  did 
not  circulate  widely. 

Half  Cents  may  be  considered  an 
odd  denomination  by  some,  but  I 
disagree.  Half  Cents  were  uery 
much  needed  at  the  time  of  their 
issue.  They  circulated  widely,  as 
euidenced  by  the  abundance  of 
well-worn  examples  existing 
today.  In  fact,  200  years  from 
now,  collectors  may  think  of  the 
One  Cent  coin  as  a nouelty  (be- 
cause it  is  sure  to  be  discontinued 
in  the  near  future),  but  it’s  not  an 
odd  denomination. 

Another  candidate  might  be  the 
Half  Dime,  but  this  coin  was  called 
for  in  the  legislation  of  April  2, 
1792.  It  had  a face  ualue  of  fiue 
cents,  and  that  denomination  is 
still  with  us  today. 


Two  Cents 

As  early  as  1807,  it  is  on  record 
that  someone  requested  the  U.  S. 
Mint  to  make  a Two  Cent  coin. 
Again,  in  1836,  a proposal  was 
submitted  for  the  coinage  of  a 
Two  Cent  piece.  Finally,  in  1964, 
after  The  Ciuil  War,  a proposal  for 
a Two  Cent  coin  was  giuen  some 
consideration. 

Many  reasons  exist,  but  the  ones 
giuen  the  most  credit  are:  1) 

There  was  a shortage  of  coins  due 
to  the  war,  and  merchants  were 
crying  for  more  coins.  2)  The 
thought  of  a new  U.  S.  coin  being 
issued  right  after  the  war  per- 
haps would  help  reunite  the 
North  and  the  South  into  a unified 
country  once  more.  Also,  the  Two 
Cent  coin  is  our  first  coin  to  bear 
the  motto,  “IN  GOD  WE  TAUST.” 

This  also  was  thought  to  be 
needed  to  help  unify  this  torn 
country  of  ours. 

In  1864,  almost  20  million  coins 
were  struck,  and  they  did  indeed 
circulate.  They  were  needed  to 
conduct  trade  in  this  “coinless” 
country.  But  uery  quickly,  the 
populace  spoke,  and  in  1866  only 
3 million  Two  Cent  coins  were 
struck,  because  the  people  were 
not  using  them.  There  was  no 
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demand  for  them.  By  1872,  the 
last  year  of  business  strikes, 
there  mere  only  65,000  of  these 
coins  minted.  After  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Turn  Cent  coin,  all 
Turn  Cent  coins  remaininy  at  the 
Mint  mere  melted,  and  the  metal 
mas  used  to  make  nem  One  Cent 
coins.  Looking  at  the  mintage  fig- 
ures of  the  late  1 870s  and  early 
1880s,  one  can  see  that  the  peop- 
le mere  demanding,  and  the  Mint 
mas  deliuering,  large  quantities  of 
One  Cent  coins. 

The  first  year  of  issue  sam  tmo 
uarieties  - a small  motto,  and  a 
large  motto.  The  difference  can 
best  be  seen  in  the  “D”  from  the 
mord  “GOD.”  The  small  motto  D is 
open  (has  a larger  inside  section) 
and  tilts  slightly  to  the  left.  As 
opposed  to  the  large  motto,  in 
mhich  the  D has  a much  narromer 
opening  - just  a thin  slit  - and  the 
D tilts  to  the  right  (Figure  1). 

In  the  circulated  grades,  the  small 


motto  uariety  is  about  8 to  10 
times  more  expensiue  than  the 
large  motto  uariety. 

Siluer  Three  Cents 
The  next  item  to  be  discussed  is 
our  siluer  Three  Cent  coins.  These 
little  coins  mere  issued  starting  in 
1851.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
its  issue  mas  to  reduce  the 
country’s  dependency  on  small 
foreign  coinage.  These  coins  are 
generally  knomn  as  “Trimes,”  but 
that  is  only  in  numismatic  circles. 

To  the  U.  S.  public  in  the  late 
1850s,  these  tiny  nuisance  coins 
mere  knomn  as  “fish  scales.” 
They  mere  thought,  due  to  their 
size,  to  be  dirty,  germ-carrying 
headaches. 

There  mere  three  uarieties  of 
these  Trimes.  Uariety  #1  is  from 
1851  through  1853  (Figure  2). 
They  contained  75%  siluer,  and 
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Figure  2 

weighed  0.8  grams.  In  1854,  the 
siluer  content  was  increased  to 
90%  and  the  total  weight  was 
dropped  to  0.75  grams  with  a net 
increase  of  siluer.  The  coin’s 
appearance  was  altered  so  that 
one  could  readilg  spot  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  issues.  The  coin 
with  the  increased  siluer  (Uarietg 
#2)  had  three  lines  surrounding 
the  star,  as  opposed  to  no  lines 
on  the  original.  Also,  on  the  re- 
uerse,  an  oliue  sprig  was  added 
aboue  the  Roman  Numeral  5,  and 
three  arrows  were  added  below 
(Figure  #3). 

An  interesting  note:  LUhen  the 
increase  in  siluer  prices  hit  in 
1864,  the  Dimes,  Quarters  and 
Halues  had  their  siluer  content  re- 
duced - with  “arrows”  added  to 
denote  the  change.  Howeuer,  the 
siluer  content  in  the  Dollar  coins 
was  not  reduced,  due  to  senti- 
ment (onlg  the  mintage  numbers 
were  reduced).  The  siluer  in  the 
Trimes  was  not  reduced  either, 


Figure  5 

because  these  coins  were  so 
small  and  determined  to  be  of 
uerg  little  conseguence. 

The  third  uarietg  came  in  1859, 
when  the  three-lined  star  was 
reduced  to  a two-lined  star.  Bg 
1862,  there  were  uerg  few  Trimes 
circulating,  for  two  reasons  - the 
war,  and  people  not  wanting 
these  “dirty  little  fish  scales.”  So, 
theg  became  historg. 

Nickel  Three  Cents 
The  idea  of  a Three  Cent  coin  was 
not  completelg  forgotten  with  the 
demise  of  the  siluer  Three  Cent 
coin.  After  the  war,  the  going 
rate  for  a first-class  letter  was 
three  cents.  The  countrg  was  still 
using  those  three  cent  fractional 
currencg  notes,  and  making 
change  in  store  rooms  across  the 
countrg  was  still  difficult.  Prob- 
ablg  the  biggest  factor  was  the 
discouerg  of  large  amounts  of  ore 
out  west,  and  the  persistence  of 
those  states’  legislators  to  use 
their  nickel  ore.  So,  the  idea  was 
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Figure  4 


to  replace  the  siluer  Three  Cent 
coin  with  one  hauing  a composi- 
tion of  75%  nickel  and  25% 
copper.  This  is  inhere  the  term  of 
a “Nickel”  first  appeared  for  a 
coin. 

fls  with  our  preuious  odd  denom- 
inations, the  first  few  years’ 
mintages  were  sizable,  but  due  to 
a lack  of  demand,  the  numbers 
dropped  rapidly.  In  1865,  the 
mintage  was  1 1 million;  in  1871, 
600,000;  and  in  the  years  1880 
and  1882,  in  the  low  20,000s. 

Quite  a rarity.  There  is  only  one 
major  uariety  in  this  series,  and 
that  being  in  1873.  There  are  the 
closed  and  open  “3”  uarieties  in 
this  date.  The  closed  uersion  has 
the  upper  and  lower  knobs  almost 
touching,  while  the  open  uersion 
has  them  further  apart.  (Figure 
#4). 

Twenty  Cents 

The  last  of  the  odd  denominations 
also  qualifies  as  one  of  our  short- 
est series.  The  Susan  B.  Rnthony 


were  made  for  only  three  years, 
to  the  tune  of  ouer  800  million 
coins  struck.  The  Flying  Eagle 
Cent  went  for  two  years,  and  42 
million  of  these  circulated.  But 
this  odd  denomination,  the 
“double  dime,”  was  minted  for 
two  years,  and  only  1.5  million 
total  pieces  were  struck.  Like  the 
S.B.fl.  Dollar,  these  Twenty  Cent 
coins  were  immediately  and  uni- 
uersally  confused  with  the  25 
cent  piece,  and  thus  were  whole- 
heartedly rejected  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


The  reasons  for  the  coin’s  start 
are  uarious,  but  probably  the 
biggest  was  due  to  the  siluer 
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interests  out  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country. 

The  1876  Philadelphia  issue  saw 
only  14,750  issued.  The  1876-CC 
saw  only  10,000  coins  struck.  This 
was  the  last  year  for  business 
strikes,  and  in  May  of  1878,  all 
coins  still  held  by  the  Mint  were 
returned  to  bullion.  Of  the  10,000 
1876-CC  coins,  uirtually  the  entire 
amount  was  included  in  the  melt- 
down. Only  18  are  now  known  to 
exist,  and  beware,  there  are 
counterfeits.  Read  the  book 
before  you  buy  to  learn  about  the 
differences.  The  meltdown  also 
included  a fair  amount  of  the 
1875-CC  issues,  as  well. 

Conclusion 

The  odd  denomination  coinages 
offer  the  collector  a number  of 
aduantages  as  to  why  one  should 
collect  them: 

1)  They  are  short  series.  Most 
collectors  like  to  complete  a 
“whole  set.”  These  series  do  not 
haue  a large  number  of  coins 
needed  to  complete  the  set. 

2)  Generally,  because  they  did  not 
circulate  a lot,  better  grades  can 
more  easily  be  found. 

3)  Due  to  their  “odd”  classifica- 
tion, they  are  still  not  in  great 
demand,  and  therefore  the 
rarities  do  not  carry  a huge  price 
tag.  For  example,  compare  the 


1 909-S  U.D.B.  Lincoln  Cent,  with 
its  480,000  mintage  figure,  and 
the  1916-D  Mercury  Dime,  with  its 
264,000  mintage  figure,  to  the 
1876  Twenty  Cent  coin  with  a 
mintage  of  14,750.  Vou  will  see 
that  the  Twenty  Cent  piece,  in  a 
much  better  grade,  can  be  had  for 
less  than  half  of  what  those  other 
two  coins  go  for. 

4)  Finally,  due  to  their  “odd” 
classification,  these  series  carry 
with  them  a small,  enjoyable, 
neat  slice  of  U.  S.  history. 


This  presentation  was  originally 
given  in  a talk  before  the  Pitts- 
burgh Numismatic  Society  on 
September  26,  1 996. 


REFERENCES:  “The  Smart  Collector” 
series  from  Coin  Ulorld; 

Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Coins, 
by  LUalter  Breen; 

“Three  Cent  Nickel,  an  Introduction  to 
the  Series,”  and  “Twenty  Cent  Piece, 
an  Introduction  to  the  Series,”  both 
by  Paul  Rnderson. 


The  Author:  Charles  “Chick”  Ambrass  has 
been  collecting  for  over  20  years,  most 
actively  for  the  last  9 years.  He  collects  pri- 
marily U.S.,  but  dabbles  in  almost  anything. 
Chick  is  a member  of  the  Am.  Numis.  Assn, 
and  the  PA.  Assn,  of  Numismatists.  He  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Numis.  Society, 
and  is  Editor  of  their  newsletter. 
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Coins  for  A’s 


PAN  is  now  offering  its  “Coins  for  A’s 
program”  for  any  youngster  who  is  a 
permanent  resident  of  Pennsylvania 
- up  to  and  including  the  age  of  15. 

To  each  child  who  sends  a copy  of 
his/her  report  card  to  PAN,  this  org- 
anization will  send  a numismatic 
reward  for  A’s  on  that  report  card.  A 
photocopy  of  the  report  card  should 
be  sent  to: 

PA.  Assn,  of  Numismatists 
401  Meadow  Street 
Cheswick,  PA  15024 


Pictured  is  a new  book  from  Krause  Publications. 
Written  by  R.  Scott  Carlton,  it  has  448  pages  , with 
more  than  7,000  entries  and  500  illustrations  to 
help  identify  coins,  notes,  tokens  and  medals.  It’s 
available  for  $39.95  from  hobby  book  dealers. 


37th  Anniversary 
Coin  & Stump  Show 

South  Hills 
Coin  Club 

H0LIDHV  INN 
PITTSBURGH  SOUTH 

j Feb  1st  & 2nd  18S7 
! Sal,  10-5  Sun.  10-4  i 

l 


RICHARD  E.  CROSS  Life  Member 
(610)  285-2757  PAN,  SCC,  WVCC 

Member 
ANA,  EAC 


CROSS  COIN 
COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  548  • Fogelsville,  PA  18051 

DEALING  IN  QUALITY 
U.S.  COINSAND  CURRENCY 
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The  Search  for  Common  Cents 

by  Ralph  Mills 


More  than  likely,  most  of  us 
got  started  by  looking  for 
it.  Some  say,  "You're  born 
with  it!"  For  sure, you  can't 
teach  it.  What  am  I talking 
about?  Common  Sense???  No! 
Common  Cents ! 

Like  many  coin  collectors,  I 
started  by  filling  the  holes 
in  the  blue  Whitman  folders 
from  Dad's  pocket  change.  It 
was  the  thing  to  do.  Later, 
I learned  that  all  the  holes 
probably  could  not  be  filled 
in  this  manner. But  that  did 
not  end  the  search  for  com- 
mon cents. 

What  started  with  Mr. Lin- 
coln's portrait  became  a 
search  around  the  world,  and 
an  appreciation  for  the  his- 
tory behind  the  coin. 

Where  did  it  all  begin? 

According  to  the  "Red  Book," 
an  "Act  for  establishing  a 
mint  for  coinage  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper"  was 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  October  17, 
1786.  The  coinage  of  Mass- 
achusetts copper  cents  and 
half  cents  in  1787  and  1788 
was  under  the  direction  of 
Joshua  Witherle.  These  were 
the  first  coins  bearing  the 
denomination" cent " as  estab- 


lished by  Congress .Many  var- 
ieties exist. 


1788  Mass.  Cent 

The  Talbot,  Allum  & Lee 
Cents  appeared  in  New  York 
in  1794  and  1795.  Several 
of  the  Washington  Pieces 
bear  the  denomination  - some 
dated,  like  the  1783  "Unity 
States"  and  the  1791,  with 
"United  States  of  America" 
lettered  on  the  edge.  The 
Double  Headed  Cent  is  un- 
dated. 


1783  Unity  States  Cent 


Undatedf 1783 ) Double-Head 

The  first  coins  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  United 
States  were  the  Fugio  Cents 
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(Saturday,  April  21,  1787). 
Ben  Franklin  has  been  given 
credit  for  the  legends  on 
this  coin:  "Fugio,"  meaning 
"Time  Flies,"  "We  are  One," 
and  "Mind  Your  Business." 


1787  Fugio  Cent 

These  coins  were  produced  in 
New  Haven,  CT  with  dies  made 
by  Abel  Buell . 


1792  Silver  Center  Cent 
The  First  U.S.Mint  Issues 

In  1792,  the  Silver-Center 
Cent  appeared.  Robert  Birch 
(engraver)  and  Adam  Eckfeldt 
are  given  credit  for  the 
design  with  "Liberty... 
Parent  of  Science  & 
Industry."  The  year  of  1792 
also  saw  the  appearance  of 
the  so-called  Birch  Cents. 


1792  Birch  Cent 


Large  Cents  made  their  debut 


in  1793.  The  Flowing  Hair, 
with  Chain  type  reverse  was 
designed  by  Henry  Voigt.  Of 
these  coins,  36,103  were 
minted . Varieties  exist  such 
asAMERI.and  AMERICA, with  and 
without  periods,  etc. 


1793  Chain  Cent 


1793  Wreath  Reverse 

the  Flowing  Hair, Wreath  type 
reverse  was  designed  by  Adam 
Eckfeldt.  There  were  63,353 
minted .Varieties  include  the 
rare  "strawberry  leaf"  type. 
The  edge  has  either  a vine  & 
bars  or  is  lettered,  "one 
hundred  for  a dollar." 


1793-96  Liberty  Cap  Type 

The  Liberty  Cap  type  was  de- 
signed by  Joseph  Wright(1793 
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to  '95)  and  John  Smith  Gard- 
ner ( 1795-96 ) .Total  mintages 
were:  1793-110,512;  1794  - 

1,029,033;  1795-1,567,533. 


Reich.  Mintages : 1808-18 , 796 , 
168;  1809-19,144,168;  1810- 
20,602,668;  1811-20,820,693; 
1812-21, 896, 193; 1813-22, 314, 
193;  1814-22,672,023. 


Draped  Bust  (1796-1807) 

The  Draped  Bust  Type  of  Cent 
was  designed  by  Robert  Scot. 
Total  mintage  was  2,040,733 
for  1796;1797-2,938,243;1798 
-4,779,988;  1799-4,822,528; 
1800-7,644,703;  1801-9,007, 
540;  1802-12,442,640;  1803- 
15,574,331;  1804-15,670,831; 
1805-1 6, 61 1,947 ,*1806-16,959, 
947;  1807-17,789,168.  The 

Draped  Bust  Cent  has  many 
varieties  - single  or  double 
leaves;  LIHERTY  as  well  as 
LIBERTY;  gripped  edges  and 
plain  edges;  stems  & stem- 
less; small  & large  dates; 
normal  and  broken  die,  re- 
strikes and  fakes;  and  the 
1807  "Comet"  variety. 


Classic  Head  (1808-1814) 

The  Classic  Head  Type  (1808- 
1814)  was  designed  by  John 


Coronet  Type  (1816-1857 

The  Coronet  Type,  designed 
by  Robert  Scot,  had  a total 
mintage  of  25,493,005.  The 
"Matron  Head"  variety  was 
minted  from  1816-1835 , with  a 
"Slim  Bust"  type  introduced 
in  1836  . The  "Young  Head" 
variety,  designed  by  Christ- 
ian Gobrecht,  was  used  from 
1835-1857,  and  it  had  a tot- 
al mintage  of  85,973,964. 

Among  Coronet  types  minted 
there's  a Silly  Head,  Booby 
Head  and  Petite  Head  varie- 
ties, plus  small  date, medium 
date,  tall,  slanted  and  up- 
right dates . Finally  came  the 
death  of  the  Large  Cents,  in 
1857  - with  the  year's  mint- 
age totaling  242,385,863. 

Small  Cents-1856  to  Date 

Flying  Eagle  Cents,  appear- 
ing from  1856  to  1858,  were 
designed  by  James  Longacre. 
The  1856  Flying  Eagle  was 
not  authorized. It ' s believed 
that  mintage  of  this  date 
was  about  1,000. 
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Flying  Eagle  Cent. 

Mintages  of  the  Flying  Eagle 
were:  1857-17,450,000;  1858- 
24,600,000. 

Next  came  the  Indian  Cents, 
minted  from  1859  to  1909. 


1859  Indian  Head  Cent 

The  Indian  Head  Cent  was  de- 
signed by  James  B.  Longacre. 

The  first  year,  1859,  had  a 
laurel  wreath  on  the  reverse 
and  mintage  was  36,400,000. 
Next  came  an  oak  wreath  re- 
verse, including  a shield, 
starting  in  1860. 


Shield  Reverse 

The  first  year  of  the  new 
reverse,  1860,  had  a mintage 
of  20,566,000.  Composition 
was  copper-nickel.  The  alloy 


was  changed  to  bronze  from 
1864  to  1909.  The  first  year 
for  mintage  to  exceed  100 
million  was  1907,  with  a 
total  of  108,138,618.  Cents 
were  first  issued  in  San 
Francisco  in  1908  and  1909. 
There  are  both  large  and 
small  date  Indian  Cents. 


Lincoln  Cent  (1909-Date) 

The  Lincoln  Cent  was  de- 
signed by  Victor  D.  Brenner, 
whose  initials  appeared  on 
the  1909  issue  (reverse)  - 
but  were  removed  that  same 
year.  His  initials  were  fin- 
ally restored  again  - on  the 
obverse  - in  1918.  The  wheat 
ears  reverse,  through  1942, 
saw  a total  of  8,482,426,008 
pour  into  circulation.  Land- 
mark Philadelphia  mintages 
included  1918-  288,104,634; 
1919-  392,021,000;  1940-586, 
825,872;  1941-887,039,100. 

The  composition  was  changed 
to  zinc-coated  steel  in  1943 
and  1,093,838,670  of  those 
magnetic  little  fellows  were 
put  into  circulation.  The 
cents  were  made  from  shell 
casings  from  1944  thru  1946, 
and  the  original  alloy  was 
restored  in  1947.  The  year 
1944  broke  the  yearly  mint- 
age record:  1,435,400,000 
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were  produced  in  Philadel- 
phia alone!  The  Denver  Mint 
joined  the  1 billion  club  by 
making  more  than  that  total 
in  1956  and  1957.  Total 
wheat-reverse  cents  in  circ- 
ulation: 24,668,450,286. 

My  calculator  has  a limit  of 
just  10  digits,  so  it  gets 
overwhelmed  with  such  large 
mintages . 

With  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
design,  by  Frank  Gasparro, 
my  calculator  really  gets 
headaches .The  1959-1962  tot- 
al mintage:  8,971,656,256. 

For  1963-1964:8,982,803,307. 
From  1965-68:11,589,501,860. 

Most  years  from  then  on  had 
mintages  over  10  billion. In- 
cidentally, none  of  the  num- 
bers above  include  Proof 
coins . 


COIN  BOOKS 
WANTED 

v ; ) 

Buying  books,  periodicals, 
or  catalogs  on  coins,  medals, 
tokens,  paper  money, 
counterfeiting,  or  bank 
history. 


WILL  PURCHASE  ENTIRE  LIBRARIES 

Wayne  K.  Homren 
Rebellion  Numismatics 
1810  Antietam  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15206 
(412)  361-2722 


These  totals  mean  that  - by 
1992  - there  were  over  1,100 
cents  in  circulation  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States. And  I 
call  that  "Common  Cents"  — 
not  to  mention  all  of  the 
Canadian  cents,  Mexican  cen- 
tavos, French  centimes,  etc. 
But... that's  another  story. 


The  Author :Ralph  Mills,  a teach- 
er,is  very  active  in  Lancaster's 
Red  Rose  Coin  Club.  A Past  Pres- 
ident, he  has  served  many  years 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  as 
the  club's  Treasurer. 


CLARION  ADVTG.  DATES  & RATES 
Now  published  4 times  a year. 
AD  DEADLINES:  2/1 ; 5/1 ; 8/1 ; 10/1 . 


AD  RATES:  1 Ad  4 Ads 


Business  Card  $10.  $30. 
Quarter  Page  15.  50. 
Half  Page  30.  100. 
Full  Page  50.  170. 
Back  Cover  65.  230. 


mail  Ads  to: 

Dick  Duncan,  Editor 
611  Fairway  Drive 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 
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MONEY  TALKS:  The  Numismatic  Radio  Show 


MONEY  TALKS  is  a one-minute  radio 
spot  produced  by  the  A-N.A.  in 
Colorado  Springs.  They  run  daily, 
and  each  covers  a different  topic 
related  to  coins,  medals,  tokens  or 
paper  money.  It  began  in  October, 
1992,  and  now  reaches  about  100 
stations  across  the  U.S. 


If  you'd  like  to  hear  the  show  on 
your  local  airwaves,  write  to  your 
public  broadcasting  station  and  re- 
quest MONEY  TALKS.  It's  provided 
free  of  charge.  For  info,  contact 
Education  Director,  Am.  Numis.  Assn., 
818  N.  Cascade  Ave. , Colo.  Springs, 
CO  80903.  (Phone  (719)  632-2646) 


This  one  was  broadcast  May  22,  1996: 

Stephen  Crane 

by  Peter  Hopkins 

Last  week  would  haue  been  the  262nd 
birthday  of  Stephen  Crane  - not  the 
author  of  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,” 
but  the  first  of  eight  generations  of 
Rmerican  papermakers.  Crane  took  up 
the  trade  in  Massachusetts’first  paper 
mill,  just  outside  Boston.  It  was  here 
that  he  began  a family  tradition  ex- 
tending for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  continuing  right  up  to  today. 

In  1775,  Boston  was  under  siege  by 
British  forces.  Leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lious population,  assembled  in  nearby 
UJatertown,  decided  to  issue  the  first 
Rmerican  paper  money  to  help  pay  for 
the  Reuolution.  The  job  went  to  noted 
patriot  and  engrauer  Paul  Reuere.  In 
his  hidden  plant,  Reuere  had  to  use  the 
backs  of  preuiously  engraued  plates 
and  a home-made  printing  press  to 
produce  what  we  know  today  as”Sword 
in  Hand  Notes.”  Despite  being  caught 
short  of  plates  and  press,  Reuere  had 
planned  well  ahead  for  another  essen- 
tial item.  Fiue  months  before  the  de- 


cision was  made  to  issue  the  notes,  he 
had  already  receiued  a supply  of  spe- 
cial currency  paper  - from  Stephen 
Crane. 

Crane’s  papermaking  career  ended 
soon  afterward.  He  joined  the  Contin- 
ental Rrmy,  and  died  in  action  in  1778. 
But  his  son,  Zenas,  continued  his  fath- 
er’s trade,  founding  Crane  & Company 
in  Dalton,  Massachusetts  in  1801.  It’s 
perhaps  best  known  for  its  fine  cotton 
stationery  and  letterhead  papers.  But 
most  Rmericans  use  paper  made  by 
Crane  euery  day  — United  States 
currency. 

Crane  was  awarded  its  first  contract 
to  make  paper  for  United  States  curr- 
ency in  1879,  and  continues  to  do  so 
to  this  day.  Vou  might  call  it  the  lega- 
cy of  a patriot. 

This  has  been  “Money  Talks.”  Today’s 
program  was  written  by  Peter  Hopkins 
and  underwritten  by  Ganz  & Hoilinger, 
a Full  Seruice  New  Vork  City  national 
law  firm.  “Money  Talks”  is  a copy- 
righted production  of  the  Rmerican 
Numismatic  Association,  818  North 
Cascade  Ruenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado  80903,  U.S.R. 
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The  Fiscal  Fakery  of  John  Lam 

by  Dick  Duncan 


Today,  the  name  “John  Law”  is 
barely  remembered.  Perhaps  we 
equate  it  with  early  law  enforce- 
ment. Was  he  a police  officer  way 
back  when?  Maybe  a judge?  Hardly. 
Our  story  goes  back  to  the  turn 
of  the  century  --  the  17th  century, 
that  is.  Law  was  bom  in  Scotland  - 
Edinburgh,  to  be  exact  - in  1671. 

Financial  Titan 

In  the  history  books,  he’s  generally 
named  simply  “a  Scottish  financier.” 
“Fair  enough,”  you  might  say,  but  as 
it  often  happens,  a two-word  de- 
scription rarely  tells  the  full  story. 
For  a few  brief  years,  he  made  him- 
self a “financial  dictator”  of  France 
and  possibly  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

A Lover 

In  his  heyday,  some  also  knew  him 
as  “Handsome  John”  Law  - meaning 
he  was  a ladies’  man  as  well  as  a 
man  of  business. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  studied  com- 
merce and  political  economy  in  Am- 
sterdam. Later,  he  went  back  to 
Scotland,  where  he  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a national  bank.  His 
idea  was  rejected...so  he  went  to  the 
continent  again  - this  time  to  France. 
But  we’re  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

A Brilliant  Child 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  a pre- 
cocious and  brilliant  mathematician 


John  Law  (1671-1729) 

who  astonished  the  professors  of 
Edinburgh.  By  age  seventeen,  he 
had  become  a dandy  and  a fop  ( that 
was  not  a compliment,  as  you  might 
suspect).  He  would  strut  about  in 
his  curled  wig  and  lace-trimmed, 
rose-colored  silk  coat,  and  pinch 
snuff. 


A Duel  to  the  Death 
By  twenty,  John  Law  was  a notor- 
ious gambler,  loving  the  shuffle  of 
cards  and  the  rattle  of  dice.  And  he 
did  love  the  women,  as  well.  At  age 
twenty- six,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
darling  of  an  old  man.  As  you  can 
imagine,  the  old  man  was  consumed 
with  jealousy  and  rage.  In  fact,  he 
challenged  Law  to  a duel.  The  duel 
took  place  in  a thick  London  fog,  and 
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John  Law  was  the  winner.  The  chap 
who  came  in  second  - the  old  man  - 
was  killed  with  John’s  sword. 

Conviction. ..and  Escape 
Law  was  promptly  arrested  and 
tried  for  murder.  He  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  hanging.  But  just 
two  days  before  his  life  was  to  be 
snuffed  out,  John  drugged  his 
guards,  divested  himself  of  his 
chains,  and  scaled  the  prison  walls 
to  freedom.  That’s  when  he  high- 
tailed  it  to  the  country  of  France. 

Perfect  Timing? 

The  end  of  the  17  th  century  was  a 
terrible  time  for  France.  Mobs  of 
Frenchmen,  driven  to  desperation 
by  hate  and  hunger,  swarmed 
through  Paris,  smashing  statues  of 
their  dead  king, Louis  the  Fourteenth 
— demanding  the  government  act  to 
save  the  population  from  starvation 
and  disaster. 

“A  Genius” 

And  suddenly,  here  was  a man  with 
a glib  tongue  and  a radical  plan  for 
the  people.  John  Law  persuaded  the 
government  to  print  more  paper 
money.  What  happened?  All  of  a 
sudden,  prices  rose,  business  got 
better...and  “Happy  Days  Were  Here 
Again.”  Law  was  suddenly  regarded 
as  a man  who  could  do  no  wrong.  So 
he  naturally  capitalized  on  his  new 
reputation  as  a genius.  He  organized 
an  industrial  giant,  a monopoly  that 
had  exclusive  rights  to  trade  with 
China,  India  and  other  South  Pacific 
countries,  as  well  as  Canada  and  all 
French  colonies  in  America. 


Golden  America! 

Now,  John  spread  around  a remark- 
able message  of  propaganda.  Glam- 
orous images  were  projected  con- 
cerning the  riches  to  be  found  in  the 
American  colony  of  Louisiana.  It 
was  (according  to  John  Law)  a land 
full  of  gold  and  sparkling  emeralds. 
“Invest  with  me,”  his  ballyhoo  said, 
“and  you’ll  receive  dividends  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  percent  every 
year!”  He  was  right  in  his  plan  for 
the  French  economy,  people  thought 
— so  this  plan  must  be  good,  also. 

Wild  Speculation 
The  public  snatched  up  his  scheme. 
Prices  went  wild.  People  fell  all 
over  each  other  to  get  on  the  band- 
wagon and  invest  in  a “sure  thing.” 
In  fact,  mobs  of  frantic  speculators 
thronged  in  front  of  his  house,  des- 
perately trying  to  get  in  and  buy 
more  stock.  Dozens  of  people  were 
actually  crushed  to  death  in  the 
hysterical  rush  to  become  rich. 

The  French  Government  kept  print- 
ing more  money...and  John  Law  kept 
issuing  more  stock.  The  boom  swept 
through  France  like  a maelstrom, 
and  virtually  everyone  appeared  to 
be  getting  rich.  (Hold  it,  folks.  Does 
this  sound  like  the  stock  market 
boom  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1920s  - just  before  the  Crash?  Yes.) 

A Crowded  Paradise 
People  from  other  cities  and  coun- 
tries heard  the  news,  and  swarmed 
to  Paris.  The  city’s  population  in- 
creased by  300,000.  Prices  soared, 
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and  wages  skyrocketed  to  match  - 
but  the  people  were  happy,  because 
everyone  was  becoming  rich.  Cooks 
and  scullery  maids,  butlers  and 
footmen  — everyone  was  suddenly 
bedecked  with  diamonds  and  cash. 

Factories  were  humming,  new  dom- 
iciles sprang  up.  Thrifty  housewives 
added  beds  wherever  possible,  and 
made  a fortune  renting  out  space  to 
new  visitors.  Paris  appeared  to  be 
transformed  into  Valhalla,  Eldorado 
and  Baghdad  wrapped  into  one.  Of 
course,  it  was  a crowded  Paradise, 
with  traffic  so  jammed  that  it  was 
no  faster  than  walking.  But  who 
cared  - when  everyone  was  getting 
rich  beyond  their  wildest  dreams! 

All  Good  Things... 

But,  as  you  might  expect,  the  first 
faint  rumble  of  the  impending  dis- 
aster eventually  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  It  occurred  when  a power- 
ful man,  a certain  Prince  Conti,  sud- 
denly decided  he  wanted  to  trade  in 
a large  quantity  of  paper  money. 
He  loaded  up  three  wagons  with 
currency  and  drove  to  the  bank,  de- 
manding that  it  be  traded  for  gold. 

The  Bubble  Bursts 
Another  man  had  a different  idea. 

He  put  his  fortune  in  a large  wagon, 
covered  it  with  hay,  and  disguised 
as  a peasant  farmer,  drove  it  across 
the  border  to  neighboring  Belgium. 

The  Missisippi  “dream  bubble”  sud- 
denly burst  — almost  as  quickly  as 
it  had  blown  up.  The  bank  stopped 


payment.  John  Law  was  dismissed 
from  his  high  position  in  disgrace... 
and  the  country  of  France  was  now 
the  scene  of  another  panic.  The 
crowds  that  had  once  thronged  to 
Law’s  home  to  hop  on  the  “golden 
bandwagon”  now  trampled  each 
other  trying  to  recover  their  treas- 
ures. This  time,  fourteen  people 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  rush. 

The  furious  mob  broke  the  windows 
of  John  Law’s  home  and  threatened 
to  beat  him  to  death.  Law,  under- 
standably frightened,  promptly  fled 
from  France  — leaving  his  fortune 
behind.  His  elegant  estates,  worth 
millions  of  dollars,  were  confiscated. 
His  belongings  — furniture,  silver- 
ware, everything  — were  sold.  His 
wife  and  daughters  became  paupers. 

The  Sad  End  of  a Legend 
Nine  years  later,  “Handsome  John” 
Law,  who  had  once  been  richer  and 
mightier  than  kings,  met  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  final  days  were  in 
Venice,  Italy.  But  as  he  lay  dying, 
without  friends  and  without  money, 
in  a miserable  room  where  there 
wasn’t  even  any  wood  to  kindle  a 
fire  in  the  fireplace,  his  only  pos- 
sessions were  his  memories. 

The  end  could  not  have  been  any 
lower.  His  final  day  on  earth  came 
in  his  58th  year,  in  1729. 

Information  for  the  above  story  came  from  the 
Collier’s  Encyclopedia,  as  well  as  (the  primary 
source)  Little  Known  Facts  About  Well  Known 
People,  by  Dale  Carnegie. 
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CREAMY  AUAIU 
WALKER 
ROLLS 

Twenty  coin  lustrous  roll  of 
many  different  dates  with  at 
least  two  minimarked  and  one  in 
the  thirties!  Upper-end  AU/BU  coins  with  no 


spotting. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $145.00 

OR  2 rolls  for  $280.00 


KEY  DATE  PEACE 
DOLLAR  DUO 


One  each  1921  & 1928-P  CH.  BU  Peace  silver 
dollars!  Nicely  struck,  brilliant  coins  grading 
MS-63.  Beautiful! 


PAIR  KEY  DATE  DOLLARS 


SPECIALLY  PRICED 


$275.00 


MS-63  BROWN 
INDIAN  HEAD  CENT 
SPECIAL 


Really  neat  creamy  brown  Uncirculated  cent 
almost  100  years  old  - yet  inexpensive  - actually 
downright  cheap!  Light  to  medium  to  chocolate 
brown  depending  on  how  and  where  the  coin  was 
stored  over  the  decades.  Dates  mostly  from 
1900-1909-P  in  stock  with  a splattering  of  ones 
in  the  1 9th  century.  Let  us  select  for  you! 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 

$20.50  OR  3 different  for  $59.00 


1940-P 

WASHINGTON  QUARTER 
SUPER  SPECIAL 


We  just  purchased  a really  nice  original  BU 
roll  of  this  semi-tough  date  P-mint.  All  coins 
are  creamy  BU.  Order  early! 

1940-P  Select  BU(MS-60+)  $8.00 

1940-P  Choice  BU  (MS-63)  $14.50 

1940-P  Ch.  BU+ (MS-64)  $17.50 

1940-P  GEM  BU  (MS-65)  $23.50 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 


PAIR  OF 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS 


Receive  ONE  EACH  Choice  BU  MS-63 
Walking  Liberty  half  AND  Choice  BU  MS-63 
Mercury  dime.  Your  choice  of  date  duo  - all 
Philadelphia  Mints. 

Pick  from: 

1941  1942  1943  1944  1945 


THE  PAIR  FOR 


$25.00 


TOUGH  1916-S 
MERCURY  DIME  SPECIAL 

Not  one  you  see  everyday.  We  have  accumulated 
a nice  little  selection  of  1916-S  Mercury  dimes. 
Not  the  "P"  but  the  "S."  Flashy,  brilliant  coins 
with  nice  surfaces  and  strikes.  Neat  date  at  a neat 
price. 

CH.  BU+  MS-64  FULL  BANDS $85.00 

GEM  BU  MS-65 $105.00 

GEM  BU+  MS-65  FULL  BANDS....  $255.00 


BAG  OF  BARBER 

Bag  full  of  mixed 
denominations 
and  mixed  dates 
of  Barber  dimes, 
quarters  and 
halves.  Average 
circulated  coins  with  legible 
dates  and  no  damage. 


BAG  of  $10  FACE  $85.00 

BAG  of  $20  FACE  $160.00 


UPPER  END 
STANDING  LIBERTY 
QUARTER  SPECIAL 


The  Standing  Liberty  quarter  is  truly  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  coin  designs.  And  when 
found  nicely  struck  with  choice  surface 
qualities  - it  is  even  more  so.  We  offer  a nice 
little  grouping  of  this  quarter  dollar.  All  coins 
brilliant:  dates  of  our  choice,  please. 

CH.  BU  MS-63  FULL  HEAD  QUARTER 
SPECIALLY  PRICED  $140.00 

CH.  BU+  MS-64  QUARTER 
SPECIALLY  PRICED  $140.00 

CH.  BU+  MS-64  FULL  HEAD  QUARTER 
SPECIALLY  PRICED  $180.00 


CHOICE/GEM  BU 
FRANKLIN  HALF 
DOLLAR  SET 

Lustrous  brilliant  coins 
grading  a minimum  of 
MS-63!  Housed  in  a custom 
Dansco  album.  1948-1963  PDS. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 

$310.00 


TERMS  OF  SALE: 

I Payment  icrm\  U.S.  Pom  Office  and  American  Express  money  orders  shipped 
immediately.  ALL  OTHER  CHECKS  MUST  CLEAR  THREE  WEEKS. 

2.  We  accept  MasterCard  and  VISA.  We  need  the  issuing  hank,  hunk's  city  and 
Mate,  card  number,  expiration  date.  No  credit  cards  on  S20  gold  pcs. 

V PA  residents  add  6’/  sales  tax. 

4 Postage  and  Handling  Fees:  S3 .00  on  orders  less  than  SSO.  $4.00  on  orders 
S5O-SI00.  S5.t t)  on  ndc n SI00-S300.  S6.00  on  orders  S300-S500.  orders  over 
S500  shipped  Post  Paid.  P'H  fees  non-refundaNe. 

5.  Guarantee:  All  items  guaranteed  genuine.  All  returns  must  he  by  mail.  All 
returns  must  he  postmarked  within  fifteen  (15)  days  of  receipt.  AJI  returns  ol 
PCGS.  NGC.  ANACS  certified  coins  must  he  postmarked  within  five  (5)  days 
of  receipt.  Any  attempted  alterations  or  exemptions  of  above  policy  are  null 
and  void.  Mom  items  can  he  returned  for  any  reason  including  grading.  No 
return  on  bullion-related  items.  Modem  mint  items  (such  os  SOL.  OLY.  Proots 
sets,  etc)  are  EXCHANGE  ONLY.  Grading  15  years  experience.  No  warranty 
expressed  or  implied  is  made  with  respect  to  descriptions  which  can  and  do 
vary  among  grading  experts.  Please  do  compare  our  quality  with  coins  you 
purchase  elsewhere.  Let  us  know  if  you  can  find  comparjNc  quality  for  less. 

b.  All  returns  must  h:  in  original  holders,  unopened  and  undamaged. 

7.  Complete  terms  of  sale  available  upon  written  request. 


John  Paul  Sarosi,  Inc. 

P.O.  BOX  729  106  MARKET  STREET  JOHNSTOWN.  PA  15907 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


KATHY  SAROSI 
LM  ANA  3178 

JOHN  PAUL  SAROSI 
LM  ANA  2505 


STORE  HOURS: 
Mon.-Fri.  9AM  - 5PM 

Thurs.  9AM  - 8PM 


TOLL  FREE  ORDER  LINE  l-(800)-334-l  163 
1-(814)  535-5766  FAX  1-(814)  535-2978 


We  are  BUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S.  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 
it  All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of  the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 


SIETNMKT 
CONS 

350  Centerville  Rd. — Lancaster,  PA 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGCA 


